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eft: To the Editor of the Bee. 

ak- Sik, 

ry 

= I-most heartily with fuccefs to the excellent plan you 

nd have formed of a new periodical publication: and if 

~ time permitted, I fhould be happy to fend you fome 

ie communications. Perhaps a few hafty thoughts on 

ch taxes (a very interefting fubje& at prefent,) which I 

ed wrote fome time ago, may be acceptable : if fo, they 
are at your fervice. It is one of the advantages of a 
mifcellany , fuch as yours, that it admits of papers ina 
lefs finifhed ftile than would be proper ina fet work. 
Hence a man of bufinefs may communicate his thoughts 
to the public ; and if the matter contain ai-y thing ufe- 

fil, the manner will be excufed. I am, &c. 

ire 

re 

‘ Hints on Taxes. 

The philofophy of man has generally been culti- 

vated, either by theo/ogran:, who were ignorant of body, 

or by phyfciant, who were ignorant of mind.” The an- 





cients, more efpecially 4rifotl:, faw the meceffity of 
joining the knowledge of both, in order more complete- 
ly to comprehend human nature. But the phenomena 
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of the material world were little known in their age; 
and theylrather pointed out the way to their fucceflors, 
than gave them an example of walking in it. 

In modern times, the phyfician Grew, fhewed in 
his Cofmologia Sacra, the advantages to be derived 
from uniting natural and moral knowledge : and he was 
followed by Hartley, whofe Obfervations on Man will 
for ever be a model of the proper method of profecu- 
ting fuch inquiries. 

Amongft many natural caufes which operate in 
the intelle&tual world, and affe& the mind and manners 
of men, the nature of the government they live undet 
isa very important one; and the taxes impofed by that 
government, come in for a large fhare of the general 
effe&. 

This is a view of taxation, that feems to have 
efcaped the attention of politicians, although it merits 
much attention : for the influence of the public TAXEs, 
both onthe natural and moral conftitution of the people, 
is very great. All have heard of the mifchief that fol- 
lowed the reduction of the duties on /pirituous Lquors, 
which gave rife to Hogarthi’s print of Gin Lane. The aug- 
mentation of others has been equally prejudicial. I can- 
not now enter into particulars, though I have collected 
many fa&s relative to the fubje&. I proceed to a few 
other general remarks on the fubje& of taxation. 

Taxes may myers the health, the population, the 
indufiry, the knowledge, or the mora/s of mankind ; and 
fuch as produce any fuch confequences, are pernin 
cious. 

No tax fhould he impofed which tends to injure the 
health of the people. What are we to think, then, of 
taxes that tempt them to fhut out the Zght of the fun 
and the air of heav en, both of them fo eflential to life 
and vigour? Cau a ftatefman repay the people for fuch 
an impofition, by reducing the price of tea, a foreign 
weed, ufedefs at beft, fince many of our native plants 
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might fupply its place; and not ufelefs only, but it 
js to be feared in many cafes noxious. 

Houfes may be taxed-on their number, but not on 
their dimenfions. The largeft houfe, compared to the 
native activity of a man, isaprifon. Every encourage- 
ment ought to be-given to augment the fize of places 
ia which men fpend fo great a portion of their life. 

No tax ought to be impofed that tends to difcou- 
rage population. As matters ftand at prefent in Bri- 
tain, a man is punifhed in proportion as he is a good 
fobje& of the ftate. If he marries a healthy woman, 
he fuffers for it; if he is healthy himfelf, it is at his 
peril. For why? If he fhould have half-a-dozen of 
children, the confequence will be, that he muft pay fix 
times over the tax on chriftenings; fix times over the 
tax on leather for fhoes ; and fix times over the tax on 
all the other articles needful for his-children. Is it not 
enough that he pay fix times over the accoucheur, the 
nurfe, the apothecary, the fhoemaker, the taylor, the 
butcher, the baker, &c. &c.? Is there no way of or- 
dering this matter better ? 

The Romans acknowledged the jas trium lberorum, 
the right of him who had three children to be relieved 
from taxes ; but modern policy, far inferior to the an- 
cient in this refpe&t, has not yet had leifure to attend 
to fuch confiderations. Hence dreadful evils enfue— 
hence the unfortunate father furveys with forrow his 
pregnant fpoufe—hence natural affection is overcome > 
and fhe, whom Nature appointed to be a mother, pre- 
cludes her own title to this tender name. Thefe are 
fa&ts probably little attended to by men of rank and 
power ; but they are too often feen by thofe whofe 
ptofeffion calls them to vifit the inferior claffes of fo- 
ciety. 

Whatever exemptions were made in favour of mar- 
ried men with large families, might fitly be repaid by 
an increafe on batchelors after 25. Taxes, if mo- 
derate and judicioufly — are fo far from checking 

~ 
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induftry, that they ftimulate and call it forth to greater’ 
exertions: and as great care thould be taken in every 
wife government to render it as difficult as poflible for 
people to live unemployed and idle, fo every encou- 
ragement fhould be giventothofe who undertake any law. 
ful occupation. This is a grand general maxim, which 
may be applied toa vaft number of individuals. Hence 
all taxes fhould be avoided, which have an immediate 
effe&t to prevent indufiry, fuch as taxes on the impor- 
tation of raw materials for manufactures, which cannot 
be fo well raifed at home. The common apology for 
fuch taxes is, that they are defigned to encourage our’ 
own productions. But this is a narrow policy. No 
country produces all commodities equally well ; and it 
is. often much better to import an article from the coun- 
try where it is naturally in perfe&ion, than with vat 
labour, and much expence, produce a bad imitation 
of it at home. Foreign trade employs fhipping, isa 
nurfery for feamen, and opens a vent for our manufac- 
tures. We may encourage our own produétions, by 
granting a bounty to thofe who raife them of the fame 
kind and goodnefs as the foreign. But it ought to be 
limited to fuch conditions ; for if they are raifed of a 
different kind or worfe quality, then they do not fupply 
the place of the foreign articles, nor prevent the necef- 
fity of applyi ing to ftrangers. Therefore, to grant any 
bounty in fuch cafes, is merely to take moncy out of 
one hand and put it into another, or indeed worfe, 
Ruffian flax is exempted from a tax: but why is one 
impofed on Swedi/b iron, fince we cannot equal that 
people in producing this commodity of equal good. 
nefs and price? The nations of Europe may be com- 
pared. to the inhabitants of a town, where each one at- 
taches himfelf to a particular profeflion, and finds it 
his intereft rather to employ his neighbour in other 
matters, thar to do all for himfelf. <A nation that 
fhould affect to fupply itfelf with every thing, appears 
to be no wifer than a man, who, being by profeflion a 
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carpenter, fhould alfo choofe to be his own butcher, and 
baker, and taylor, &c. by way of faving expences. 
This would turn out a narrow plan of policy. 

No tax thould be impofed, which from its nature 
tends to difcourage /:terature, and the improvement of 
the. human mind. Small are the advances we can make 
in knowledge with our utmoft efforts. Why then 
fhould we throw bars in our own way ? All the taxes 
oa paper are impolitic. The national aflembly have 
propofed to aboliih them in France.. They only affeét 
the people who ought not to beafic@ed by them. The 
writer of an obf{cene novel feels them not; but to the 
man of {cience, whofe book often hardly pays expences, 
they are a ferious and fevere burden. All duties on 
foreign books are a difgrace to the princes who fuffer 
them to be impofed. How few are the foreign books 
that can poflibly be imported into any kingdom, fince 
fo few can read them ! and fhould we deny to thefe few 
who have taken the pains to learn foreign languages, 
who are moft laborious, learned, and oftea poor men, 
the means of acquainting themfelves with the knowledge 
and difcoveries made by foreign writers ; which difco- 
veries we ourfelves will foon and largely profit from ? 
Ifa country has no good author of its own, the impor- 
tation of foreign beoks fhould be encouraged by a pre- 
mium. 

Taxes fhould not be impofed, which tend to in- 
jure the morals of the people. Adil thofe that are eafi- 
ly evaded do fo, as there is a continual temptation laid 
in the way of mankind, to endeavour to efcape them: 
Taxes that are tootrifiing produce the fame effeét, as 
the ftamp on gloves, which the buyer does not attend 
to, and the thopman either pockets, to defraud govern- 
ment, or his mafter. Taxes too heavy are oppreflive, 
and occafion a combination among thofe concerned, not 
to pay them fully. Then the moft unconfcientious 
man has the beft chance, as he will always go fartheft 
lengths in evading the tax. 
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The whole of the funding fyfem, as it is called, 
or the eftablifhment of a public debt, of which only the 
intereft is paid, and the capital remains for ever dor. 
mant,——whether it originated from a profligate borrow. 
ing of money by a luxurious and expenfive nation, to 
ferve improper purpofes, or from the artful policy of 
minifters, to fave their popularity, and carry on their 
meafures, without the odium of impofing new and hea- 
vy taxes,—is to be cenfured, as a narrow and delufive 
pian. It is diminithing a prefent eos to entail it on fa. 
ture generations, aud meanly fhrinking from a burden 
Providence has laid upon us, in order to fhift it on the 
fhoulders of our pofterity. Every age ought te pay for 
its own wars, and then ftatefmen will be careful on 
what grounds they involve a people in war ; every age 
ought to fight its own battles, to pay its own debts, to 
meet its own difficulties. We look up with gratitude 
to our heroic anceftors, who at any time cncountered 
great dangers and difficulties, in defence of their liber- 
ties and their country; but how fhall we admire them, 
if we find ourfelves faddled with heavy burdens, to pay 
for their exertions? Inftead of generous warriors, this 
idea reduces them to the level of hired mercenaries ! 

The aumber of taxes fhould be as fmall as pof- 
fible, in order to diminifh the number of the tax gather- 

~ers : for they are a clafs of men of no direé ufe ina 
ftate. Like the people,in manufaétories, employed to 
keep-clean the wheels of machines, it would be bet- 
ter that one could prevent dirt from getting at the 
wheels, and then thefe men’s labour might be direéted 
in fome better channel. 

Laftly, Every tax, however judicious, is from 
particular circumftances oppreflive to certain perfons. 
No legiflature can attend to half the exceptions that 
fhould be made. To reconcile general taxation then 
with juftice, it would feem that there ought to be efta« 
bkifhed a board of exemption, to which ali perfons claim- 
ing to be exempted, in part, or. in toto, from the influ. 
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ence of atax, might apply. To that board let. the fa- 
ther tranfmit evidence of the number of his children, 
and claim thofe privileges which a wife people ought 
to beftow on the fruitful parent. One of the firft 
philofophers in Europe, who has enriched the age by 
his difcoveries in nature, told me that he had been obli- 
ged to relinquith aimoit all corref{pondence with learned 
foreigners, becaufe the expence of poftage was too great 
for his {mall fortune. ‘This is deplorable! A generous 
people ought to refund to fuch a man, a fum equiva- 
lent to his difburfements in the caufe of fcience and dif- 
covery. Jt isa debt due by apres 


JL. frcmat Chre1kee ~ on Low 








Critical Remarks on the Othello of Shakefpear, continued 
Jrom page 62. ° 


SHAKESPEAR has adorned the hero of this tragedy with 
every virtue that can render-human nature great and 
amiable ; and he has brought him into fuch trying fitu- 
ations, as give full proof of both. His love for Defde- 
mona is of the moit refined and exalted kind; and his 
behaviour, upon the fuppofition of his falfe return, is 
an indication of his great fpirit, and fuch as might be 
expected from his keen fenfe of honour and warlike 
chara@ter ; though naturally fufceptible of the tendereft 
paflions, yet being engaged from his early youth in 
feenes that required the exercife of thofe of a higher 
nature, he has not learned 
Thofe foft parts of converfation 
That Chamberers have. 
—Rude (says he)am I in fpeech, 
And little blefs’d with the fet phrafe of peace. 

His manners have nothing of that ftudied courtefy 
which is the confequence of polite converfation—a 
tincture of which is delicately fpread over the behavi- 
our of Lodovico and Gratiano; but all is the natural 
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efufion of gentlenefs and magvanimity. His generous 
and foaring mind, always occupied with ideas natural 
to itfelf, could not brook, accor ding to his own expref. 
fion, to fiudy all the qualzties of Luman dealings, the 
artifices of intereft, and the meannefs of fervile atten. 
tions. To a man like lago himfelf, the affected intereft 
which he takes in the welfare of his mafter, profound 
as it was, muft have been very fufpicious ; but to 
Othello it is the effe& of excceding bonefty! His en. 
larged: affections were ufed to diffufe happinels i in a wide 
circle, to be pained with mifery, and difpleafed with 

injuftice, if, within his view ; but-he did not confider 
the {mall proportion of mankind that was infpired by 
fimilar fentiments; and therefore the parade of Jago 
was in his cyes unbounded generofity. 

With fo much nature and digaity does he always 
a&, that, even when diftorted with angry paflions, he 
appears amiable. 

Emzt. I would you had never feen him. 

Def. So would not I; my love doth fo approve him, 

That even his ftubbornnefs, his checks, and frowns, 

Heve grace and favour in them. 

A chara@ter of this kind commands refpeé& ; and in 
his ations we naturally intereft ourfelves. 

Iago, who is the prime mover of the events of this 
tragedy, is a character of no fimple kind; he poffefies un- 
common fag: —Acity in judging ofthe actions of men good and 
bad ; he diicerns the merit of Caffio to lie more in the 
theory than in the pra@ice of war. Rodorigo he compre- 
hended completely: the amiable natureof Defdemena 
he was net ignorant of : he oiten praifes the free and 
noble nature of Othello; the beauty of Caflio’s life he 
felt with much regret ; and he is fenfible of the intrin- 
fic value of vieten. as well as its eftimation among 
men ; he knew well, that, without virtue, no folid or 
lafting reputation could be acquired; and, without 
doutt, he underftvod the force of Caffio’s feeling re 
fleciions on this fubjeét, though he makes an appearance 
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of defpifing them. Iago, it muft be obferved, artfully 
aflumes the charaéter rather of ftrong, than of high and 
refined benevolence. In the fecond foene of the firft. 
att he fays, 

With the little godlinefs I have, 

I did full hard forbear-him. 
A character -which he knew would. be more eafily fup-- 
ported, which would render him lefs- liable of being 
foppofed acting from pride, and.confequently create no 
envy ; content for the prefent with the humble appella~- 
tion of boneft creature, he found fufficient amends -in 
the profpect of being recompenfed with double intereft 
in the accomplifhment of: his plans. 

In his firft interview with Othello, Iago: begins his 
deep fcenes very fuccefsfully, by labouring, with bold 
‘ and mafterly cunning, to imprefs, him with a ftrong 
fenfe of his fidelity and attachment to his interefts ; he 
reprefents himfelf as fuftaining a difficult conflict be- 
tween two of the beft principles, regard to his mafter, 
and a fear of feeming to act. with a -malicieus cruelty. 
He peaks like a perfon fired with anger that he cannot 
contain ; he does not give a detail of Brabantio’s pro- 
ceedings like an unconcerned {pectator, but in U.ateon- 
fufed and interrupted manner worthy of the trueft paf- 
fion; his reflections, which, according to calm reafon, 
ought to come laft, according to paflion come first. The 
fcene which occafioned his paffion is‘over ; he then re- 
volves in his thoughts the nature of it; and, laftly, the 
part which he ought to have actéd, takes poffeflion of 
his mind. In this laft ftate, he. finds himfelf when he 
meets Othello, perplexed in deliberating whether he 
ought in-confcience to-do contrived.murder. Having 
difsurdened himfelf of-this, the fubje& opens in his 
mind ; he goes backward, and defcribes what were his : 
fenfations, i in avery ftriking manner— 

Nine or ten times 
I thought to have jerked him under the ribs. 


Vou. I. M. ‘ 
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-The fumes of paffion are now fuppofed to be diffipa. 
ting ; and the caufe of his anger, and reflections, he un- 
folds more clearly, but in the fame enraged and ani- 
mated ftrain. 

Nay, but he prated, 
And {poke fuch feurvy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour, 
That with the little godlinefs I have, 
J did full hard forbear him. 

Having fully vented himfelf, he begins now coolly 
to urge fome prudential arguments: with regard te 
Othello’s condué& in this critical affair : 

But I pray, Sir, 
Are you faft married? For, be fure of this, 
That the Magnifico is. much belov’d, 
And hath in his effeé a voice potential, 
As double as the Duke’s: he will divorce you, . 
Or put upon you what reftraint or grievance 
The law, (with all his might to inforce it on,) 
Will give him cable. 

Having managed his part in the fucceeding tranfac- 
tions of this fcene with the fame kind of propriety, the 
bufy rafcal makes hafte to aét in a very different cha- 
raéter with Rodorigo. 

To be continued. 


Sees 


On the prevailing Rage for inventing new Names. 
WITHOUT entcring into the confideration of the firft 
origin of words, it is fufficient for our purpofe here to 
obferve, that after certain founds have been appropri- 
ated to denote certain ideas, it will ever afterwards 
happen, that when men find it neceffary to invent new 
words for exprefling new ideas as they arife, they will 
not employ mere arbitrary founds for this purpofe, but 
naturally choofe to compound words in thofe ways 
they can, by the help of thofe elements of fpeech 
already eftablifhed. But as the compounding of words 
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is often a'troublefome procefs, even this alfo will be 
avoided where it can be eafily done. If a word has 
been invented in one language to denote the idea, thofe 
who employ another language, and who have accefs to 
know that word, will naturally adopt it, inftead of 
forming a new one for themfelves. In this manner, 
words pafs from one language into another in great 
numbers ; fo that it is impoflible to find any civilized 
nation which has not in this manner borrowed a great 
deal from the languages of others who have preceded 
it, or with cotemporaries, with whom they keep up 2 
continued intercourfe. : 

In forming compound words, however, it muft al- 
ways happen, that the ideas which prevail at the time, 
will influence in the choice of the elements employed 
to form the words. Thefe ideas may in time appear 
to have been falfe and il] founded; but the words, 
when once formed, will continue to be employed as 
proper names, without being influenced by the obvious 
original meaning of the elements of which they were 
compofed. They may even in time come to ‘exprefs 
things direétly incompatible with the idea entertained 
at the time the words were formed, without occafion- 
ing the fmalleft ambiguity or embarraf{ment to thof 
who are acquainted with the ufe of the language in 
which thefe words occur ; becaufe, whenever the word 
is employed, it immediately excites the idea it was in- 
tended to denote, without neceffarily indicating the com- 
pound idea that influenced in the choice of the Emple ele- 
ments of the words. Thefe therefore are difregarded, 
or not adverted to. 

To give an example,—The Romans at an early pe- 
riod in their fcientifical knowledge, believed that the 
earth which we inhabit, confifted of a flat furfase of 
great extent, which ftretched out much farther from 
eaft to weft, than from north to fouth. They there- 
fore denoted thefe dimenfions by the words long and 
broad. Any diftance, therefore, meafured on the earth’s 
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furface between eaft and weft, was {uppofed to be in 
the dire@ion length. wife or dongitudinal : and any dif- 
tance between fouth and north, was of courfe broad-wife 
or Jatitudinal. Hence they formed the words dongitude 
and /atitude, to denote thefe particulars. . From the La. 
tins, all, or moft of the languages in Eurape have ber. 
rowed thefe two words: and although the original 
meaning ofthe elements of thefe words are well known 
when adverted to, and although it be as well known 
now that the earth is a compact fpherical globe, and 
not a flat table of unequal dimenfions, yet no inconve- 
nience is felt from the ufe of thefe words, becaufe, when. 
ever they occur, they immediately fuggeft to the mind 
of the perfon who hears them, the idea of diftance on 
the earth’s furface, in the oppofite direétions already 
{pecified, and nothing elfe. We therefore find it con- 
venient to ufe thofe words, and it would be evidently 
*mconvenient ;and improper to alter the language by 
inventing other words, whofe elements exprefled our 
ideas, at prefent, concerning this fubje@, as perfectly as 
the original elements expreiled the ideas of the Romans, 
becaufe a time «may come when a fuperior degree of 
knowledge might thew that this new formed word was 
equally improper as the old one that had been rejected; 
and thus the language would be rendered fo fluctuating 
and variable, as never to be completely underftood by 
any one who fhould have occafion to ftudy it. 
Innumerable words occur inevery language, that have 
“been thus formed, and have varied their meaning by 
time, foas, when analized, to exprefs very incongruous 
ideas ; but when confidered merely as fimple figns, ex- 
pteflive of certain notions, are perfectly good and un- 
exceptionable. Thus, candlefick is well known to de- 
note any fiubftance employed as a ftand for fupporting 
a candle ; origjnally this was no doubt a {mall piece of 
wood, ufually called a fick, employed for the purpofe 
of fupporting the candle ; but now it is made of various 
kirids of metal, all of which, however, are called /icks; 
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nor would the méft faftidious: critic find fault with the 
pntafes bra/tcandleftick or filver candleftick, though 
évidently abfurd, if the meaning of the original -ele- 
ments of thefe compound .words be adverted to, 
though the words themfeives, as commonly ufed,do in 
fa& convey as diftiné ideas as any others in the lan- 
guage. If fo, then, would it not be highly aifurd and 
improper to change them for others.? 

It often happens that compound:words of this kind 
come toexprefs themoft contrad1@ory ideas, if the mean- 
ing of the original words were confidered,— which how- 
ever, when viewed as a whole, without regard to thefe ele- 
ments, are expreflive and intelligible ;—White-bead is a 
common name; which has been evidently derived from 
the colour of the hatr of the perfon to whom it was 
firft appropriated,—yet having pafied now as a com. 
mon furname, noone ever thinks ef adverting to the co- 
lour of the hair, when the name is mentioned,—nor 
would the fmalleft impropriety be perceptible in any 
one faying that William Whitebead had very fine black 
bar. Bairns-father is another furname not uncommon 


_ip one part of the country, which originally denoted 


that the perfon to whom it had been applied was the fa- 
ther of children. It isnow, however, applied indif- 
criminately to females and to males—to thofe who are 
fathers and mothers of children, and to thofe who ne- 
ver had children at all, without exciting any other idea 
than that it is the name of the particular perfons to 
whom it is appropriated, and uothing elfe. 

Midwife, and man midwife are words of the fame 
kind.—.And many others might be added, which are in 
common and univerfal ufe; but thefe will fo readily oc- 
cur to every reader, ‘that #t is unneceflary to fpecify 
them. 

In fcience, as well as arts, words of this kind are 
alfo common: and in thofe branches of{cience which 
aré progreffive, it muft happen that a word which is 
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fidered as proper, but for a very fhort period of time, 
But when a word has-been -once employed to denote a 
certain object, and has been generally admitted by the 
gus et norma loguendito denote that objeé, the fame ob. 
jet ought -certainly to continue in all future time to 
» be denoted by the fame word, without any change; 

although it fhould appear at a future period that the 
ideas which prevailed when that word was formed, 
and which are denoted by the elements of the word 
when analized, are extremely erroneous; for thefe 
words, like thofe above enumerated, will come in time 
to be confidered merely as names of the particular ob- 
jets they are intended to denote, and nothing elfe. In. 
deed, unlefs we can fay our knowledge -of the ob- 
je& is complete, fo as that our ideas of them can never 
afterwards change, what do we gain by fuch innova- 
tions? Nothing but perplexity and confufion. The 
words, which according to the knowledge of the day, 
expreffed the properties of the obje@ in the moft com. 
plete and perfe& manner, will perhaps be found ina 
few months, in confequence of fome new difcoveries, 
to be altogether erroneous. This new word muft then 
of courfe be abandoned, and another new one formed 
in its ftead, which in its turn, muft give place to an- 
other, and another ftill, till at length philofophers fhall 
become like the builders of the tower of Babel, fo much 
confufed among this infinity of words, as to be altoge- 
ther incapable of underftanding each other, and be re- 
duced to the neceflity of abandoning the ftudy of na- 
ture, merely from the impoflibility of thus giving or 
receiving aid to or from each other. 

Confidered in this point of view, no literary enter. 
prize of modern times feems fo abfurd, or is fo ftrong- 
ly charatteriftic of the mental weaknefs and vanity of 
mankind, as the attempt which has been of late /erzou/- 
ly made in France, by a fet of men otherwife of great 
talents, and conf{picuous eminence for fcientifical know- 
ledge, to eftablifh an entire new fyftem of chemical no. 
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menclature. Philofophical chemiftry has been for fome 
years paft a principal object of the attention ef men of 
letters, in confequence of fome brilliant difcoveries that 
have been made in that fcience. Thefe difcoveries 
however, though great, are evidently but hitherto im- 
perfect. We are exploring the way with great ardour, 
and every day brings to light new difcoveries that were 
not known before, fo as to throw additional: light on the 
objects that-have been before but impertectly under- 
ftood.. ‘The theories of laft year, are this year over- 
turned; and thofe which are.at this moment deemed 
unexceptionable, will no doubt in their turn give place 
toothers. Is this the time to invent a new fyftem of 
nomenclature on philofophical principles? Nothing 
furely but the intoxication of fyftem, and the bewitch- 
ing inchantment of theorifing, could have given birth 
to fuch a wild idea. When the ardour of enterprize is 
fomewhat abated, the very men who are now keeneft 
in promoting thefe inaovations, will be among the firit 
who will difcover the inftability of thofe foundations on 
which they have attempted to build, and will in all 
probability be the moft a&tive in pulling it down, and 
in endeavouring to obliterate thefe innovations from the 
annals of fcience. Let fenfible men give way to this 
temporary delirium ;. when the fever is abated, every 
thing will affume its proper ftate, and ingenious mea 
be permitted to profecute thefe important purfuits in a 
calm, fteady, and effeCtual manner. | : 
foe fer ste 7 ow 


On Politenefs. 
Excessive and too frequent marks of refpeé and efteem, 
only tire thofe to whom they are addreffed, and on that 
account are the contrary of true politenefs, whofe only 
end is to pleafe. It is a great art, to know how to vary 
thefe according to perfons and cireumftances. That 
which is only due refpect to a fuperior, would be toan 
equal accounted over-ftrained complaifance or affectation. 
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Account ‘of Mr. Ledyard, continued from page 19. 
Tue remarks upon man and things, of one who had! 
" feen fo much of the world, muft always be deemed 
precious. They are not the unmeaning daubing of a 
cafual obferver. Every word is expreffive, and has 2 
ftrong meaning, and fuggefts new ideas to every atten- 
tive reader. ‘The following extratts therefore from his 
Jetters no doubt will-prove-interefting to the public. 

Auguft 26th. This day I was introduced by Ro. 
fette (the Venetian conful, at that time chargé d’ af-. 
faires for the Englifh conful at Cairo, )} to the Aga Ma- 
hommed, the confidential. minifter of Ifimael, the mof 
powerful of the four ruling beys: He gave me his 
hand to kifs, and with it the promife of letters, protec. 
tion, and fupport, through Turkith Nubia, and alfo to 
fome chiefs far inland. In a fubfequent converfation, 
he told me I fhoulé fee in my travels a people. who had~ 
power to tranfmute themfelves into the forms of differ. 
ent animals. He afked me what I thought of the af- 
fair ? I did not like to render the ignorance, fimplicity,. 
and credulity of the Turk apparent. I told him that 
it formed a part of the character of all favages to be 
great Necromancets; but that I had never before heard 
of any fo great as thofe he had done me the honour to 
defcribe ; that it had rendered me the more anxious to - 
be on my voyage, and if I paffed amang them, I would 
in the letter I promifed to write te him, give him a 
more particular account of them than he had hitherto 
had. He afked me how J] could travel without the lan-- 
guage of the people where -I fhould pafs? I told him 
with vocabularies : I might as well have read to him a 
page of Newton’s Principia. He returned to his fa- 
bles agam. Is it not curious, that the Egyptians (for 
I {peak of the natives of the country as well as of him, 
when I make the obfervation) are ftill fuch dupes to 
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| . the art of forcery ? Was it the fame people who built 


the Pyramids ? 

“ J can’t underftand that the Turks have a better 
opinion of our mental powers than we have of theirs ; 
but they fay of us that we are a people who carry our 
minds in our finger ends: meaning that we put them 
in exercife conftantly, and render them fubfervient to 
all manner of purpofes, and with celerity, difpatch and 
eafe do what we do. 

“ ] fufpe& the Copts to have been the origin of the 
negro race: The nofe and lips correfpond with thofe of 
the negro. The hair, whenever I can fee it among the 
people here (the Copts) is curled: not clofe like the 
negroes, but like the mallattoes. I obferve a greater 
variety of colour among the human fpecies here, than 
in any other country, and a greater variety of feature, 
than in any other country not poffefling a greater de- 
gree of civilization. 

“ I have feen an Abyffinian woman, and a Bengal 
man; the colour is the fame in both; fo are their fea- 
tures and perfons. 

“ T have feen a fmall mummy: it has what I call 
wampum work on it. It appears as common here as 
among the Tartars. Tatowing is as prevalent among 
the Arabs of this place, as among the fouth-fea ifland- 
ers. It is a little curious, that the women here are 
more generally than in any other part of the world ta- 
towed on the chin, with perpendicular lines defcending }\ 
from the under lip to the chin, like the women on the 
north-weft coaft of America. It is alfo a cuftom here, 
to ftain the nails red, like the Cohin Chinefe and the nor- 
thern Tartars. The mafk or veil that the women here wear, 
refembles exactly that worn by the priefts at Otahaite, 
and thofe feen at Sandwich iflands. 

“I have not yet feen the Arabs make ufe of a tool like 
our axe or hatchet; but what they ufe for fuch pur- 
pofes as our hatchet or axe, is in the form of an adze, 

_ is a form we found moft agreeable to the fouth-fea 

oL. I, 
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iflanders. I fee no inftance of a tool formed defignedly 
for the ufe of the right or left hand particularly, as the 
cotogon is among the Yorkertick Tartars. 

‘«« There is a remarkable affinity between the Ruffian 
and the Greek drefs. The fillet round the temples of 
the Greek and Ruffian women, is a circumftance of 
drefs that perhaps would ftrike nobody as it does me; 
and fo of the wampum work too, which is alfo found 
among them both. They fpin here with the diftaff and 
fpindle only, like the French peafantry and others in 
Europe; and the common Arab loom is upon our prin- 
ciple, though rude. 

“‘ T faw to-day (Aug. 10.) an Arab woman white, 
like the white Indians in the South Sea iflands, Ifth. 
mus of Darien, &c. Thefe kind of people all look alike, 

“« Among the Greek women here, I find the ineiden. 
tal Archangel head drefs. 

‘“‘ Their mufic is inftrumental, confifting of a drum 
and pipe ; both which refemble thofe two inftruments in 
the fowth feas:.the drum is exaétly like the Otaheite 
drum ; the pipe is made of cane, and confifts of a long 
and fhort tube joined ; the mufic refembles very much 
the bagpipe, and is pleafant: Alli their mufic is con- 
cluded, if not accompanied, by the clapping of hands. 
T think it fingular, that the women here make a noife 
with their mouths like frogs, and that this frog mufic 
is always made at weddings, and I believe on all other 
occafions of merriment where there are women. 

“* It is remarkable that the dogs here are of juft the 
fame fpecies found among the Otaheitians. 

** It is alfo remarkable, that in one village I faw ex~ 
actly the fame machines ufed for diverfion as in Ruflia. 
I forgot the Ruffian name for it. It is a large kind of 
wheel, on the extremities of which there are fufpended 
feats, in which the people are whirled round over and 
under each other. 

“* The women drefs their hair behind exaétly in the 
fame manner in which the Calmuck Tartars drefs 
theirs. 
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« In the hiftory of the kingdom of Benin in Guinea, 
the chiefs are called Aree Roee, or ftreet kings. A- 
mong the iflands in the fouth fea, Otaheite, &c. they 
call the chiefs Arees, and the great chiefs Aree le hol, 
I think this curious ; and fo I do, that it is a cuftom of 
the Arabs to fpread a blanket when they would invite 
any one to eat or reft with them. American Indians 
fpread the beaver fkins on fuch occaftons. 

* It is fingular, that the Arab language has no word 
for liberty, although it has for flaves. 

“ The Arabs, like the new Zealanders, engage with 
along ftrong fpear. 

“ The Mahometaus are in Africa what the Ruffians 
are in Siberia, a trading, enterprifing, fuperftitious, 
warlike fet of vagabonds ; and wherever they are fet 
upon going, they will, and do go; but they neither can 
nor do make voyages merely commercial, or merely 
religious, acrofs Africa ; and where we do not find them 
in commerce, we find them not at all. They cannot 
(however vehemently pufhed on by religion) afford to 
crofs the continent without trading by the way. 


Ricuts of WomEN. 


From the St Fames’s Chronicle. 
—Psnaw, fays I, Mr Baldwin—trights of a fiddleftick ! 
tights of men, indeed! I fhould not have thought of 
the be creatures talking fo much about their rights— 
while the rights of women lie neglected—This indeed 
would be a fubje&t—were not, as my friend Mr Burke 
fays, the ** age of chivalry gone !” 

Have not we RIGHTS, Mr Baldwin, rights indifput- 
able, natural, abftraét, and focial, and civil, and munici- 
pal? are not “ all women equal?” Have they nota 
natural right to the privilege of fpeech, and have they 
ever bafely bartered that right? Have they not the ad- 
fraG right of vifiting from home when they pleafe ? 


WN 2 
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And what did they do when even Monfters were em. 
ployed to deprive them of this right? Did they ftay at 
home, mending ftockings, darning gloves, making holes 
for fleeve-buttons, and quilting counterpanes >—No— 
Sir—they vifited ten times more ! 

Have they not the /ecia/ right of preference in all fo. 
cieties? Do they not take precedence of, every thing 
in breeches, every proud he-creature that calls himfelf 
a lord of the Creation? Have they not the higheft 
right of all—the right of governing their hufbands? 
Who dare deny this? A right, Sir, for which they paid 
no {mall price; for, to obtain it, and to have leifure 
and time to exercife it, they gave up another right— 
the right of governing themfelves ! 

Among their civil rights, are we not to reckon the 
right of fcolding, crying, falling into fits, going to wa- 
tering places, and running up bills? Shall the haughty 
ariftoeracy of men deny us thefe rights ! 

No—Mr. Baldwin—no—Perifh the ignoble thought 
—Women, Sir, dave rights—and the time will come 
when the anfwerers of Burke (1 am told they are all 
bachelors or old maids) thall be afhamed of themfelves 
—and view. us with the gallant eyes of a Burke, “ juf 
rifing above the horizon.” 

But I beg pardon, Mr. Baldwin—I trouble you with 
this only becaufe my brother Sam will not write on the 
fubje&t—forfooth he fays we have more rights than we 
know what to do with—Well—we are but like others 
of the liberty-men of this country who don’t know 
when they are well off. 

Your’s, Mr. Baldwin, 
Jenny Sarcasm. 


On C ceaver fation. 


A GREAT talent for converfation requires at leat to 
be accompanied with a great degree of politenefs. He 
‘who outthines others, owes to them a great deal of pos 
lite attention. 




















Seafon for remembering the Poor. 
STERN winter is come with his cold chilling breath, 
And the verdure has drop’d from the trees ; 

All nature feems touch’d with the finger of death, 
And the ftreams are beginning to freeze. 


When wanton young lads o’er the river can flide, 
And Flora attends us no more ; 

When in plenty you fit by a good fire-fide, 

Sure you ought to remember the Poor. 


When the cold feather’d {now does in fleeces defcend, 
And whiten the profpects around ; 

When the keen cutting winds from the north do attend, 
Hard incruftating over the ground ; 


When the poor harmlefs hare may be trac’d to the wood 
By her footfteps indented in fnow ; 

When the lips and the fingers are ftarting with blood ; 
When the markfmen a cock-fl.ooting go ; 


When the poor Robin red-breaft approaches the cot ; 
When the icicles hang at the door ; 

When the bowl fmokes with fomething reviving and hot ; 
That’s the time to remember the Poor. 


When a thaw fhall enfue, and the waters increafe, 
And the winds fhall violent grow ; 

When the fifhes from prifon obtain a releafe ; 
When in danger the travellers go ; 

When the meadows are hid by the proud {welling flood; 
When the bridges are ufeful no more ; 

When in health you enjoy every thing that is good, 
Can you grumble to think on the poor. 


Since death is depriv’d of its all killing fting, 
And the grave is triumphant no more; 

Saints, Angels, and men, Hallelujahs thould fing, 
And “ The ricu fhould remember the poor !” 
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For the Bee. 
The New-year’s Morning in Edinburgh. 


Though, on account of his Englifh readers, the Editor will be cautious of 
admitting many poems written in the Scottifh dialect; yet, as the 
following little poem poffeffes fome degree of merit, and is defcrip- 
tive of manners that are perpetually changing, he hopes his readers ig 
— will approve of its infertion. Notes are added to explain ally. 

ions to cuftoms, which would be otherwife unknown to ftrangers. 


Tue bard wha fang 0” hallow fair, 
The daft days an’ Leith races *, 
Wha’s cantie fangs dis kill our care 
In mony funny places, 

Forgat to fing the morning:air, 
Whan laffes thaw their faces, 

Wi guid het pints + maift ilka where, 


Ye’ll kep them gau’n in braces, 
Fu’ foon that morn, 


Hail hogmenai {, hail funny night, 
For daffin’ an’ for drinkin’, 

For makin’ a’ thing right an’ tight, 
For killin’ care an’ thinkin’ ; 


* Fergufon. 


+ Het-pint:. Among the lower claffes of the people in Scotland, it is 
euftomary for fome perfon in each family to rife very early on new-year’s 
morning, and preparea kind of caudle, confifting of ale mixed with 

beat up with fugar, and a little {pirits, prepared hot, which is car- 
ried through every apartment in a ftoup, (pot) containing a Scotch pint 
{two Englifh quarts) and a cup of this is offered to each perfon when in 
bed. This beverage is technically called bet (i. ¢. hot) pints. 


¢ Hogmenai, the laft night of the year. A great deal of gofipping 
and fun gees on that evening. It was formerly the cuftom in the coun- 
try for {mall parties of youn ple to go about from houfe to houfe 
difguifed, and a& a kind of p Ay Thefe were called guifarts. The cul- 
tom is now wearing out. 
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For rinnin’ through the ftreet like drift ; 
For kiflin’ an’ for clappin’ ; 
For clearin’ up the mind an’ fight, 
Wi a weel made het chapin, 
Fu’ ftrang that morn. 


By twal o’clock we tak the ftreet, 
There reel about like mad 

While aft we get frae fome we mect 
O’ guid fhort bread } a dad. 

Then laffes lips like cherries fweet §, 
We maun that morning prie, 

Though for’t we get a braw red cheek 
Unlefs we be fu’ flee, 

To jink that morn. 


Hech wafe my heart, a barber lad 
Did meafure the ftreet fairly, 
An’ roar’d an’ rav’d like one ftark mad, 
He haud fa’an til’t ower early, 
A cellar upo’ the high ftreet, 
*Bout onie ravel bare, 
Gart the puir feraper tyne his feet, 
An’ tumble down the ftair, 
The creels that morn. 


A wee drap drink is unco good 
As lang’s we keep frae anger, 
It pits ane in a merry mood, 
An’ keeps them out o” langer. 
But troth I’m flied that fome daft chiel, 
To fome wrang place will ftammer, 
An’ fair againft his will atweel 
H’ell fee the counfel chammer, 
For it next morn. 


ADSE. 


} Short bread, a kind of cake made of flour with butteg and fugar’ 
baked hard, That and other fwect cakes are then diftributed liberally 
w all guefts in every family. 

§ It was the univerfal cuftom in Scotland, till of late, for every male, 
to falute, by kiffing, every female of his acquaintance, the firit time he 
met her in the new year. 
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For the Bee. 


PasTorRaL SIMPLICITY. 


(By the Rev. Mr. Tysson.) 


Wuitst other nymphs make haplefs {wains 
Their victuals, penfive, hate 
My £illa thofe {mall tricks difdains, 
For Sylvie’s happier fate 
Such relifh to the rural meals, 
For touch and looks impart, 
A keenefs ev’ry ftomach feels, 
A fondnefs every heart. 


Ella, my {weetly-fugar’d cream, 
Can fugar {weet a-new, 
The fnowy curds from El/a feem 
To gain a fnowier hue ; 
Help’d by her hands the enliv’ning cakes 
A double life convey ; 
And irom her breath the butter takes 
A what no tongue can fay. 


With care, ye ;rods, when E//a churns, 
The gath’ring f{weets fecure, 

Still be the print * her board adorns 
From all errata pure ; 

Then Ella’s praife and Sy/vie’s blifs 
Shall my foft voice employ, 

In notes that like her print or kifs 
Shall pleafe, yet never cloy. 


* Figure of an heart. 
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The following piece has often been printed ; but its intrirific merit is fuch 
as to entitle it to a’place in every colleétion of this fort. Could a mif- 
cellany be formed, that confifted entirely of pieces of equal value, one 
would have little occafion to regret their not being what are ufually 
called original. Perhaps the homielineis of its drefs may difpleafe fome ; 
but the fame circumftance will recommend it to others. It may fur- 
nith a good fubjeét for a differtation, to afcertain, which of thefe two 
parties have the fineft tafte, or the foundeft judgment. 


SS 


Preliminary Addrefs to the Pennfylvania Almanack, ina 
tituled Poor Richard’s Almanack, for the year 17 7585 
Printed at Philadelpb:a. 


Said to be written by Dodétor Franklin. 


I uave heard, that nothing gives an author fo great plea- 
fure as to find his works retpectfully quoted by other learn- 
ed authors. This pleafure I have feldoth enjoyed; for 
though I have been, if I may fay it without vanity, an emi- 
nent author (of Almanacks) annually now a full quarter of 
a century, my brother-authors in the fame way (for what 
reafon I know not) have ever been very {parixg in their ap- 
plaufes ; and no other author has taken the leaft notice of 
me; fo that, did not my writings produce me fome folid 
pudding, the great deficiency of praile would have quite dif- 
couraged me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people were the beft 
judges of my merit, for they buy my works ; and befides, in 
my rambles, where I am not perfonally known, I have fre- 
quently heard one or other of my adages repeated, with 
“ As poor Richard fays” at the endon’t. This gave me 
fome fatisfaCtion 5 as it fhewed not only that my inftruétions 
were regarded, but difcovered likewife fome refpe& for my 
authority : and I own, that, to encourage the pradtice of re 
membering and repeating thofe wife fentences, I have fome« 
times quoted myfelf with great gravity. 

Judge then how much I have been gratified by an inci< 
dent I am going to relate to you. I ftopped my horfe lately 
where a great number of people were colleéted at an suction 


Vor. I. . ©) 
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of merchants goods. The hour of fale not being come, they 
were converfing on the badnefs of the times ; and one of the 
company called to a plain, clean, old man, with white locks, 
“ Pray, father Abraham, what think you of the times? 
Won't thefe heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How fhall 
we be ever able to pay them ? What wo@fd'you advife us 
to?” Father Abraham ftood up, and replied,---“ If you'd 
have my advice, Ill give it you in fhort: “ For a word to 
the wife is enough ; and many words won’t fill a bufhel,” 
as poor Richard fays.” They joined in defiring him to fpeak 
his mind ; and gathering round him, he proceeded as follows: 

“‘ Friends, (fays he), and neighbours, the taxes are in- 
deed very heavy ; and if thofe laid on by the government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might more eafily dif- 
charge them ; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to fome of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idlenefs, three times as much by our pride, and four times 
as much by our folly; and from thefe taxes the commif- 
fioners cannot eafe or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, and fomething may 
be done for us; “ God helps them that help themfelves,” 
as poor Richard fays, im his Almanack. 

It would be thought a hard government that fhould tax 
its people one tenth part of their time, to be employed in its 
fervice ; but idlenefs taxes many of us much more, if we 
reckon all that is fpent in abfolute floth or doing of nothing, 
with that which is {pent im idle employments, or amufements 
that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on difeafes, ab- 
folutely thortens life. “ Sloth, like ruft, contumes fafter than 
labour wears, witile the key ufed is always bright,” as 
peor Richard fays. “ But doft thou love life? then do not 
iquander time, for that’s the ftuff life is made of,” as poor 
Richard fays- How much more than is neceflary do we 
{pend im fleep! forgetting that “the fleeping fox catches 
no poultry, and that there will be fleeping enough in the 
grave,” as poor Richard fays. “If time be of all things 
the moft precious, wafting time muft be (as poor Richard 
fays} the greateft prodigality ;” fince, as he elfewhere 
tells, “ Loft time is never found again; and what we call 
time enough, always proves little enough,” Let us then 
up and be doing, and doing to the purpofe ; fo by diligence 


* 
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fhall we do more with lefs perplexity. ‘“ Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but induftry all eafly,” as poor Richard 
fays ; and, “ he that rifeth late, muft trot all day, and hall 
fearce overtake his bufinefs at night; while lazinefs 
travels fo flowly, that poverty foon overtakes him,” as we 
read in poor Richard; who adds, “ Drive thy bufinefs ; let 
not that drive thee;” and, “ early to bed, and early to 
rife, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wife” 

So what fignifies withing and hoping for better times? 
We make thele times better if we beftir ourfelves. “ Induf- 
try need not wiih,” as poor Richard fays; and, “ He that 
lives upon hope, will die fafting.”” “ There are no gains 
without pains; then help hands, for I have no lands; or if I 
have, they are {martly taxed;” and, (as poor Richard like- 
wife obferves), “ He that hath a trade hath an eftate ; and 
he that hath a calling hath an office of profit and honour :” 
but then the trade muft be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the eftate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. If we are induftrious, we thall never 
ftarve; for, as poor Richard fays, “ At the working-man’s 
houfe hunger looks in, but dares not enter.” Nor will the 
bailiff or the conftable enter; for, “ Induftry pays debts, 
while defpair increafeth them,” fays poor Richard. What 
though you have found no treafure, nor has any rich relation 
left you a legacy? “ Diligence is the mother of good-luck,”’ as 
poor Richard fays; and, “ God giyes all things to induftry; 
then plough deep while fluggards fleep, and you fhall have 
corn to fell and to keep,” fays poor Dick. Work while it is 
called to-day; for you know not how much you may be 
hindered to-morrow; which makes poor Richard fay, “ One 
to-day is worth two to-mosrows;’’ and farther, “ Have you 
fomewhat to do to-morrow, do it to-day.” If you were a 
fervant, would you not be afhamed that a good mafter fhould 
catch you idle : Are you then your own maiter, be afhamed te 
catch yourfelf idle,” as poor Dick fays. When there is fo 
much to be done for yourfelf, your family, your country, and 
your gracious king, be up by peep of day; “ let not thefun look 
down, and fay, inglorious here he lies!” Handle your tools 
without mittens; remember, that “ the cat in gloves catches 
no mice,” as poor Richard fays. It is true, there is much 
to be done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; but flick to 


it fteadily, and you will fee great effets; for, “ conftant 
2 
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dropping wears away ftones, and, by diligence and patience 
the moufe ate into the cable 5 and, little ftrokes fell great 
oaks,” as poor Richard fays in his Almanack, the year J 
cannot juft now remember. 

Methinks I hear fome of you fay, “ muft a man afford 
himfelf no leifure ?”---I will tell thee, my friend, what poor 
Richard fays: “ Employ thy time well, if thou meanef 
to gain leifure; and fince thou art not fure of a minute, 
throw not away an hour.” Leifure is time for doing fome- 
thing ufeful ; this leifure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never ; fo that, as poor Richard fays, “ A life 
of leifure, and a life of lazinefs are two things.” Do you 
wmagine that floth will afford you more comfort than labour ? 
No: for, as poor Richard fays, “‘ Troubles {pring from idle- 
nefs, and grievous toil from needlefs eafe: Many without 
labour would live by their wits only ; but they break for 
want of ftock :” Whereas induftry gives comfort, and plen- 
ty, and refpect. “ Fly pleafures, and they'll follow you ; the 
diligent {pinner has a large fhift; and, now I have a theep 
and a cow, every body bids me good morrow ;” all which is 
well faid by poor Richard. 

But with our induftry, we muft likewife be fteady, fettled, 
and careful, and overfee our own affairs with our own eyes, 
and not truft too much to others ; for, as poor Richard fays, 

“TI never faw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve fo well as thofe that fettled be.” 

And again, “ Three removes is as bad as a fire ;” and 
again, “ Keep thy fhop, and thy thop will keep thee ;” and 
again, “ If you would have your bufinefs done, go; if not, 
fend.” And again, 

“ He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himfelf muft either hold or drive.” 

And again, “ The eye of a mafter will do more work than 
both his hands ;” and again, “ Want of care does us more 
damage than w ant of knowledge ;” and again, “* Not to over- 
fee workmen, i is to leave them your purfe open.” Trufting 
too much to others care, is the ruin of many : for, as the Al- 
manack fays, “ In the affairs of the world, men are faved not 
by faith, but by the want of it :” but a man’s own care is 
profitable ; for, faith poor Dick, “ Learning is to the ftudi- 
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ous, and riches to the careful, as well as power to the bold, 
and heaven to the virtuous.”” And farther, “ If you would 
have a faithful fervant, and one that you like, ferve your- 
felf.” And again, he advifeth to circumfpeétion and care, 
even in the fmalleft matters, becaufe fometimes “ A little 
neglect may breed great silchief : ;”’ adding, “ For want of 
a nail the fhoe was loft; For want of a thoe the horfe was 
left ; and for want of a horfe the rider was loft ;” being 
overtaken and flain by the enemy ; all for want of care about 
a horfe-fh hoe nail. 

So much for induftry, my friends, and attention to one’s 
own bufinefs ; but to thefe we muft add frugality, if we 
would make our induftry more certainly fuccefsful. A man 
may, if he knows not how to fave as he gets, “ keep his nofe 
all his life to the grindftone, and die not worth a groat at 
lait.” “ A fat kitchen makes a lean will,” as poor Rich- 
ard fays ; and, 

“ Many eftates are {pent in the getting ; 
Since women for tea, forfook {pinning and knitting, 
And men for punch, forfook hewing and fplitting.” 

“ If you would be wealthy, (fays he, in another alma- 
nack), think of faving, as well as of getting: The Indies 
have not made Spain rich, becaufe her out-goes are greater 
than her incomes.” 

Away then, with your expenfive follies, and you will not 
have much caufe to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families ; for, as poor Dick fays, 

*» Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth fmall, and the want great.” 

And farther, “ What maintains one vice, would bring 
up two children.” You may think, perhaps, that a little 
tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little more coft- 
ly, cloaths a little finer, and a little entertainment now and 
then, can be no great matter; but remember what poor 
Richard fays, “ Many a little makes a meikle; and far- 
ther, “ Beware of little expences ; a fmall leak will 
fink a great fhip;” and again, “ Who dainties love, thall 
beggars prove ; and moreover, “ Fools make feafts, and 
wile men eat them.” 

To be continued. 
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INTELLIGENCE st Sain &e. 


Society for the Improvement of Briti/b Wool. 


A soctery has been lately inftituted under the aufpices of 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. for the improvement of Bri. 
tith wool. That intelligent and ative fenator, in the courfe 
of his inveftigations refpeéting the revenue, trade, finances, 
and refources of this country, having had occafion to ob. 
ferve that the wool of Britain, for many centuries, had been 
accounted the fineft, and beft for the manufaéture of cloth, 
that was then to be had in Europe, and that it now is ma- 
ny degrees inferior to that of Spain, was at pains to trace 
the caufe of this fingular phenomenon. The refult of his 
inquiries was, that this change couldonly be attributed to 
negle& ; and that this neglect had probably arifen from 
fome legiflative regulations that took place foon after the 
acceflion of the family of Stuart to the throne of Eng- 
land. Hence he concluded, that by a proper degree of at- 
tention, the wool of this country might be brought to 
an equal degree of finenels at leaft to what it formerly 
poffefted, which, if effe€ted, muft prove highly beneficial to 
the manufactures of this country. In one negleéted corner 
of the kingdom (Shetland), he difcovered the remains of 
this fine woolled breed of theep nearly unadulterated ; but 
it was in fo great danger of being loft, by an admixture 
with other breeds, that his firft attention was direfed to 
the faving of it; and having propofed it to the Highland 
Society of Scotland, that patriotic body of men, with their 
ufual liberality, made hafte to fecond his intentions ; a fet 
of premitims have been offered ‘by them for fele@ing the 
beft of this breed of theep, and obtaining a thorough know- 
ledge of them, which will effectually preferve them till 
meafures can be adopted for more fully afcertaining the va- 
lue of their wool and other qualities. 

But as the Highland Society have many other objets 
that claim their attention, and exhauit their funds, it was 
judged expedient to eftablifh a diltiné& fociety, whofe fole 
abject fhould be that of improving the quality of Britih 
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wool. This was no fooner propofed, than many noblemen 
and gentlemen of the firft rank, made hatte to ftep forward 
in fo public a caufe. ‘The Town of Edinburgh, with an al- 
acrity that does honour to the magiftrates of that city, have 
contributed very liberally towards that end ; and the Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and other corporate bodies, have expref- 
fed a defire to do the fame ; fo that there feems to be Tittle 
doubt but the funds of the fociety will be foon adequate to 
the purpofes wanted. 

Each member of this fociety, is to contribute one guinea 
a year, towards its funds, while he continues a member. 
The money to be at the difpofal ofa committee, chofen an- 
nually, by the fociety at large. 

The objects of this fociety are, in the firft place, to fele& 
the beft breeds of theep, that are itill to be found in Bri- 
tain, and to keep them apart from all others, till, by a fet 
of accurate experiments, the actual value of the wool, and 
other qualities of the fheep, be fairly afcertained ; and, in 
the next place, to obtain from foreign parts, fome of the beft 
breeds of theep that can be found, to be kept alfo apart 
from all others, till the refpe€tive value of their wool, and 
the other qualities of thefe fheep, can be afcertained, and 
compared with others. ‘Then, by publifhing to the world 
the refult of thefe trials, to point out the particular breeds, 
that appear to be beft adapted for every particular purpofe ; 
and the peculiar cirumftances of pafturage and climature, 
where the flocks may beft be kept. Such are the extenfive 
views of this patriotic fociety, which are fo liberal and 
beneficent, that it cannot fail to obtain the good wifhes 
of every well-difpofed citizen. 

In confepuence of the attention, that has been already 
beftowed upon this fubject, fome fpecimens of the Shetland 
wool have been obtained, and fhewn to manufaé¢turers, who 
account it an article of ineftimable value. In foftnefs of 
texture it far exceeds the fineft Spanifh wool, and may in 
fome refpeéts. be comvared with the /aine de vigogne. And 
it can be had of a much purer white than any other wool, 
foas to admit of being dyed of the moft delicate light co- 
lours, which the yellowith tinge of other kinds of wool does 
not admit of. We thall probably have occafien, in fome fu- 
ture numbers of this work. to give a further account of this 
aticle. 
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Nautical Affairs. 

Tuovct Britain beftaws more attefition to trade’ than 
any other nation, and though it be the general opinion, 
that the fafety of the ftate depends pon her navy alone ; 
yet it feems not a little extraordinary, that moft’ of -the 
great improvements in thip-building have originated abroad, 
The beft failing veffels in the royal: navy, have in genetal 
been French prizes. ‘This, though it may admit of excep- 
tions, cannot be upon the whole difputed. 

Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to naval architeéture ; 
though it is no where {cientifically taught, and thofe who 
devife improvements; have feldom an opportunity of bring- 
ing them into practice. What a pity it is, that no cén- 
trivance fhould be adopted, for concentrating the know. 
ledge that different individuals attain in this art, into one 
common focus, if the expreflion may be admitted. Ouren- 
deavours fhall not be wanting, to colle& together, in the 
beft way we can, the fcattered hints that fhall oceur under 
this head, not doubting but the public will receive with fa- 
vour, this humble attempt to awaken the attention to a fab- 
je& of fuch great national importance. 

Dr. Franklin, among ine other enquiries that had enga- 
ged his attention, during a long life {pent im the uninter- 
ripted purfuit of ufeful improvements, did not let this 
efcape his notice; and many ufeful hints, tending to perfec 
the art of navigation, und to meliorate the condition of fca- 
faring people, occur in his work. In: Franee, the art of 
conftructing fhips has long been a favourite ftudy, anti ma- 
ny improvements in that branch have originated with them. 
Among the laft of the Frenchmen who have made any con- 
fiderable improvements in this refpe&t, is Mr. Le Roy, who 
has conftru&ed a veffel well adapted to fail in rivers, where 
the depth of the water is inconfiderable, and that. yet was 
capable of being navigated at fea with great eafe. This he 
ceded in a great meafure by the particular. mode of rigg- 
igg, which gave the mariners much greater power over the 


vefiel, than they could have when of theufual conftrudion, 
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I do not hear that this improvement has in any cafe been 
adopted in Britain. But the advantages that would refult 
from having a veffel of {mall draught of water to fail with 
the famie fteadinefs, and to lie equally near the wind, as one 
may do that is tharper built, are fo obvious, that many per- 
fons have been defirous of falling upon fome way to effe@ 
it. About London, this has been attempted by means of 
le boards (a contrivance now fo generally known as not to 
require to be here particularly. defcribed), and not without 
effe&t. But thefe are fubje& to certain inconveniences that 
render the ufe of them in many cafes ineligible. 

Others have attempted to effeé&t the purpofe by building 
yellels with more than one keel: and this contrivance, 
when adopted upon proper principles, promifes to be attend- 
ed with the happieft effeéts. But hitherto that feems to 
have been fcarcely adverted to. Time will be neceffary to 
eradicate common notions of very pld flanding, before this 
can be effeétually done. 

Mr. W. Brodie, fhip-mafter in Leith, hag lately adopted a 
centrivance for this purpofe, that feems to be at the fame 
time very fimple, and extremely efficacious. Neceflity, in 
this cafe, as in many others, was the mother of invention. 
He had a {mall, flat, ill-built boat, which was fo ill con- 
ftruéted as fcarcely to admit of bearing a bit of fail on any 
occafion, and which was at the fame time fo heavy to be 
towed, that he found great difficulty in ufing it for his or- 
dinary occafions. In refle@ing on the means that might be 
adopted for giving this ufelefs coble fuch a hold of the wa- 
ter as to admit of his employing a fail when he found it 
neceflary, it readily occurred that a greater depth of 
keel would have this tendency. Buta greater depth of 
keel, though it would have been ufeful for this purpote, he 
eafily forefaw, would make his boat be extremely inconveni- 
ent on many other occafions. To effect both purpofes, he 
thought of adopting a moveable keel, which would admit of 
being let down or taken up at pleafure, “This idea he im- 
mediately carried into effe&, by fixing a bar of iron of the 
depth he wanted, along each fide of the keel, moving upon 
hinges that admitted of being moved in one direétivn, but 
which could not be bent back in the oppofite direction. 
Thus, by-means of a fall chain fixed to each end, thefe 
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moyeable keéls could be eafily lifted up at pleafure ; fo that 
when he was entering into a harbour, or thoal, water,. he 
had only: to lift up his keels, and the boat was as capable 
of being managed there, as if it had wanted them entirely 5 
and when. he went out to fea, where there was depth effauh 
by letting them,down, the lee kgel took a firm hold of the 
water, (while the otheg floated loofe), and gave fuch a flea 
dinefs to all its movements, as can fearcely, be conceived by 
thofe who have, not experienced it. 

This gentleman, one day carried me out with him in this 
boat to try it-. We made two experiments, At firft, with a 
moderate breeze, when the moveable keels were Kept up, 
the boat, when laid as near the wind as it could go, made 
an angle ‘with the wake of about 30 degrees ; but. when the 
kcels were let down, the fame angle did not exceed five or 
fix degrees, being nearly paralle! with the courfe. 

At another time, the wind was right a-head, a brifk breeze, 
, When we beg gn to beat wp againfl it, a trading floop was 
very near us, fcering the fame courfeawith us. This floop 
went through the water a good deal fafter than we could: 
But in the courfe of two hours beating to windward, we 
found that the floop was left behind two feet in three, though 
it is certain, that if our falfe keels had not been let down, 
we could fcarcely in that fituation have advanced one foot 
for her three. / 

It is unneceffary to point out to fea-faring men the be: 
nefiis that may be derived from this contrivance in certai 
circumftances, as thefe will be very obyious to them. 

North-Weft Paffage. i 

Notwithftanding the many fruitlefs attempts that have 
beex made to difcover'a north-wef paffage into the fouth 
feas, it would feem that this important geographical queftion 
is not yet fully decided ; for ata meeting of the academy of 
fciences, Paris, held on the 13th November laft, M. Bauche, 
firft geographer to the king, read a curious memoir concern- 
ing the north-weft paflage. M. de Mendoza, an intelligent 
captain of a veffel in the fervice of Spain, charged with the 
care of former eftablithments favourable to the marine, has 
made a careful examination of the archives of feveral de- 
partments ; there he has found the relation of a voyage 
spade in the year 1508, by Lorenzo Herrera de Maldonada. 
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There it sppeats, that at the ‘entry into Davis's ftraits, 
north lat. 60 degrees, and ‘28 of loigitudé, counting from 
the firft meridian, he tutded' to the weft, leaving Hudfon’s 
bay on the fouth, and’ Baffin’s bay on the north. Arrived 
at lat. 65 and 297, he went towards the north by the ftraits 
of Labrador, till he reach@76 and 278 ; and finding him- 
felf in the icy fea, he turned fouth-weft to lat. 60 and 235, 
where he found a {trait, whith*feparates Afia from Ameri- 
ca, by which he entered into the fouth fea, which he called 
the ftraits of Aniaa. ‘This paflage ought to be, according 
to M. Bauche, between William’s Sound and Mount St. 
Elias: The Ruffians and Captain Cook have not obferved 
it; becaufe it is very narrow. But it is to be wifhed, that 
this important difcovery fhould be verified, which has been 
overlooked for two centuries, in fpite of the attempts that 
have been made on thefe coafts. M. Bauche calls this paf- 
fage the ftraits of Ferrer. 


i 
Anecdote of the Emperor Charles V. 


Dow Martin Yanez de Barbuda, maftet of Alcantara, hav- 
ing, about the year 1390, attempted with a fmall force to 
kill all the Moors in Spain, was, together with moft of his 
forces, flain in battle ; on his tomb is the following infcrip- 
tion ; Aqui yachaquel, in cuyo gran corazon nunca pavor tuvo 
entrado, ** Here lies he, into whofe great heart fear never 
found entrance ;” which gave occafion to the Emperor 
Charles V. to fay, Efe fidalgo jamas debio apagar alguna can- 
dela con fus dedos. ‘*' Then that gentlemat never has fnul- 
fed a candle + with his fingers.” 
‘+ Candles were then ufed, in the time of Charles V. 
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AC urfory View of the prefent Poxiticar Stare of Eonar 


continued from page 80. 





Poland. 

Povanp has for fome time paft enjoyeda ftate of tranquillity 
that has been very rarely experiencedin that country. This, J 
arifes entirely from the politital ftate of the kingdoms 
around. it. Since the elevation of Prince Potemkin te 
power, the court of Ruffia has had a predileétion forthe 
operations of war, rather than the intrigues of the cabinet# 
fo.that the ftate of parties in foreign nations has been lefs 
diligently attended to than formerly. And the late Empe+ 
rer was folittle capable of adverting to the nice fprings that! 
operate on the human heart, as to lofe every advantage im, 

political fineffe that his natural fituation put in his powe 

Between the partifans of thefe two potentates, and thofe 6 
the king of Prufha, there was a perpetual ftruggle for powers 
which produced troubles and national difputes that often 
difturbed the public tranquility. For though the influence 
of the former preponderated, the Pruffian party always liad 
a confiderable influence- Now, however,’ nothing of that 
kind takes. place. The king of Pruffia, eager to improve 
every circumflance to his own advantage, availed himfelf 
of the opportunity that the remiffnels of the two imperial 
courts prefented to him; and his party, by confequence, 
foen obtained an undifputed fuperiority in the councils. of 
the republic, .Ruflia, which had for a long time had the 
chief afcendancy there, does not feem to have been aware of 
the. tendency. of her remiffnefs till it was too late; and, trufte 
ingto the continuance of that afcendancy, the ufed, fred: 
dents. withthe gavernment of Poland which fhe had been 
ageuftenicd.to take ; but was foon convinced of her miktakes 
~  ‘Dhestepublic afferted its independency in a language fhe 
had pot been accuftomed to receive from them, at.a time 
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whenfhehaditnot in her power, eitherta enforce Ker pleafure 
by violent means, or to effect it by the machinations of her 
party withinthe realm, ) The king of Pruffin; withia well ap- 
pointed army, was at hand to vindicate their rights againft 
the one in the field ; and his party was in fuch full poffeffion 
of power, as effectually to n the voice of the other in 
the fenate. This muft havé proved a mortifying circum- 
ftance to the Emprefs of Rafa; and fome attempts have 
been finct made by her, in conjunction with the prefent 
Rmperor, to obtain an influgnce in Poland. How far they 
will facceed, time only will dilcover. In the mean while, 
the new Emperor feems to feel that he has avery delicaté 
part to aét, between the Emprefs of Ruffia on the one hand, 
and the king of Pruffia-an other; neither of whom, he 
fees, it is his intereft at*prefent to break with. Hitherto 
he has acted, in this trying fituation, with fuch addrefs, as 
gives'a favourable prefage of his political fagacity. 

Some overtures have been made of late for a change of 
the conititution of Poland; but whether thefe will be ef- 
feéted at all, or, if it be, whether that will be carried into 
effe& by caltmnefs or violence, cannot at prefent be forefeen. 
Nor is it pofhible, till the modifications they thall adopt be 
filly known, to form an idea of the tendency which: this 
change will be naturally fitted to produce. Time alone 
can bring thefe things to light. 

Turkey. 

It is inppoffible for any liberal minded perfon, to caft an 
eye over the map of the Turkith dominions, and not to feel 
a kind of melancholy regret, at contemplating the fad 
changes that a barbarous and defpotic government has pro- 
duced on the fineft countries in the world. Ruin and defo- 
lation mark the boundaries of her dominion. Thofe coun- 
tries, which the claffic page has rendered dear to every 
man of letters, and which were remarkable for the extent 
of their commerce, the judicioufnefs of their#legiflators, the 
wifdom of their philofophers, the elegance of their arts, ‘and 
the power of their arms, are now, by the chilling influence of 
defpotifm, reduced to one undiftrguithed mals of rude bar- 
barifm and indotence.. The cities in ruins, the harbours 
choaked up, the people difpirited, and their once: fertile 
fields converted into morafles or exteotive defarts.| It is 
impoffible to contemplate thefe things, wi-hout feeling an 
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ardent with, that'the dread’power, which produces thefe bane. 
fub effects, were totally’ antihilated’:, And the firft fenfati 
that eccurs; when’ wardwith Turkéy is mentioned, is awi 
that the enemies’of that illiterate people may’ finally pres 
vail againftthem. © But, when we think of the change that 
would probably take place; in confequence of one barbarous 
government being overturned by another; of the /havock 
that muft enfue among the people, and of the numberleh 
evils that would unavoidably refult from a change ofigo: 
vernment, where.ignorance univerfally prevails ; it isi 
poflible for the human mind not to fhrink back with horror 
from the frightful idea of it. On this principle, the philanthto. 
paft willlook upon the combination, that waslately formed fot 
overturning the Ottoman empire, with averfion; and comi- 
mend the humanity, as well as the policy of thofe Europea 
powers, which endeavour to fruftrate the aims of the aggref. 
fors. ‘That fuch incidents may occur, as to :ymble and hv- 
manize that imperious court, and gradually to enlighten and 
civilize that barbarous people, is devoutly to be withed } 
and that this may be in fome meafure the confequence’ of 
their prefent humiliation, is highly probable. May the 
time foon arrive, when the principles of equity ’ thal ‘there 
exert their beneficent influence, in improving their govern 
ment, and protecting the people, fo as to bring back ‘that 
country to its former power, and reftore to it that inflwetice 
among nations, which the fertility of the foil, and its fingw- 
lar advantages for trade, ought naturally:to enfure ! 

From the beginning of the prefent conteft between. the 
Porte and the confederated imperial powers, the Turkifh 
Divan feems to have been impreffed with a ferious fenfe of 
danger, and to have left no means of defence unattempted, 
that the fate of knowledge they poffefs, and the nature of 
their government, admitted, Their beft generals were% 
pointed to command ; their inftruCtions’ feem to Shave beet’ 
peremptory to defend ev ery thing as-longvas poffible ; thelt® 
troops have been excited to ardout by the allurements of #! 
religions enthufiaim, and they have tought with a defpera® 
tion that hay few examples in modern times. They have 
beem beatea, it is true; but every viétory has been pur 
chafed at fuch an expence of blood aud treafare, as to leave 
thedconduerors little room to boatt ef their fuccefs. 
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The Porte not only prepared her/elfifor defence iby every 
mesas, within her own power, bat allo; imitating the policy 
of European fates, the tried to weaken, her ehemigs by ex- 
citing, 2 powerful diverfion from .another .quarter,|- The 
king of Sweden, allured by the temptation of-a'high fubfidy 
from them, made that rapid irruption in, Ruflian Finland, 
above deferibed ; and by cutting out employment for the 
Ruffian fleet in the Baltic, prevented the Emprefs from at- 
tempting any naval expedition of confequence intorthe Me- 
diterranean, which, had it been permitted, would have dif- 
welled the {l'urk more than any other mode of attack.! For- 


~ tunately for them, Ruflia had behaved to Britain with fuch 


a haughty and infidious policy, when the had it in her power 
to.annoy it, as made that court look with a jealous eye on 
any meafure that tended to aggrandize her; fo that it is pro- 
bable, bad Sweden remained quiet, the Ruffian fleet, in 
confequence of the coolnefs of Britain, and the prefent ftate 
of the other maritime powers in Enrope, would have found 
itia, difficult matter to do any thing effeétual iu the Medi- 
terranean.. And now even when Sweden has withdrawn, 
there feems to be reafon to expect that Ruffia will ftill ex- 
perience other checks to retard the progrefs of her arms by 
fea, which will ultimately compel her to accede to terms of 
pacification little fuited to the hope, the entertained at the 
commencement of hollilities. Nothing can be more foolith 
than war in modern times : If fuccefs attends the exertions 
of any potentate, new enemies {pring up in confequence of 
eyery, vitory, fo_as to compel the moft powerful. to accept 
of peace at laft, on terms little penne to the vigour 
of her éxertions. 

For, many centuries, the Turk was the terror of Chriflen- 
dam: but thefe days are long paft ; and the will now, it is 
hoped, beyin, fron neceffity, to court the alliance of other 
nations, agid with that view will be obliged to think and to 
aft,in fuch a.manner as to fecure their favour, . Should 
that happen, commercial freedom and fecurity muft firit be 
grantéd'to the iubjects of thefe friendly ppwers; and this 
kind pffecurity will be gradually extended to the fubjecs 
themfelves of the ftate. iA police capable of diftovering 
and. punithing: ther guilty, end of prote@ting the innocent, 
will be fougdinecediary. The: benefits that will by this 
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means accrue to the revenue, will come-to be felt ; and it 
will be perceived, that fifcal wealth refults from the profpe. 
rity of the people, and the confequent increafe of trade, 
The effeéts of a naval force will be perceived in regard to 
national defence ; and this, it will be found, can only be kept 
up by encouraging private trading veffels. A more gene. 
ral. intercourfe with foreign nations muft enfue : knowledge 
with this muft increale ; and that religious bigotry which 
tends fo ftrongly to excite enmity between different nations, 
fubfide ; and thus, by degrees, without any violent revyo- 
lution, an empire may be eftablifhed at Conftantinople, 
which thall be as friendly, as that which has hitherto pre. 
vailed there has been hurtful to the induftry of mankind. 
: When that time thall arrive, what a glorious {peétacle will 
this exhibit to admiring nations ! The Phoenix rifing from 
her athes, in all the ardour of youth, with renovated luftre, 
one would think, had been devifed as a type of that happy 


reformation. 
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